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as the 'Alawiyin of the Jabal Ansariyah, and the Turks and Kurds of
Kirkuk and Arbil and Sulaymamyah as the Turks of Antioch and
Alexandretta. On the other hand, if the unificatory British policy
in 'Iraq were to be proved, by the outcome, to have been the right
policy there, then there would be little to be said for the Anglo-French
policy of sub-division in Palestine and Syria. Linguistically, 'Iraq
was actually much less of a unity than the Syrian territories were;
for the Circassian, Jewish, Armenian and other non-Arabic-speaking
elements in the Syrian territories were not comparable in numbers
with the non-Arabic-speaking Kurds and Yazidis and Turks and
Assyrians in Iraq. In heterogeneity of religion, the two regions
were approximately on a par with one another. In administrative
tradition both alike had previously been articulated into a hierarchy
of Ottoman vilayets, sanjaqs and qazas whose boundaries had been
drawn without regard either to religion or to language.

The sole difference in this respect was the existence in the Syrian
area, since A.D. 1861, of a special regime in the Lebanon sanjaq: a
province that had been carved out of the main body of the Ottoman
Empire, by international action, in order to confer a measure of
autonomy, which was likewise internationally guaranteed, upon a
local Christian population.1 By the time when the Arabic-speaking
provinces of the Ottoman Empire came under French and British
control after the General War of 1914r-18, the establishment of this
national home in the Lebanon for a majority of the Arabic-speaking
Christians of Syria was a long-since accomplished fact; and this fact
was taken account of in the terms of the French mandate, which was
conferred upon France for Syria and the Lebanon, and which required
the Mandatory Power (Art. 1) cto facilitate the progressive develop-
ment of Syria and the Lebanon as independent states '.2 In regard to
the Lebanon, and the Lebanon alone, the post-war dissection of the
Syrian territories was fore-ordained by the pre-war situation.

On all other points the contrast between the dissected post-war map
of the Syrian territories and the unified post-war map of 'Iraq was
the consequence, not of any antecedent difference in the local con-
ditions, but of an arbitrary local diversity in the policies of the Man-
datory Powers. In 'Iraq the British had decided to risk the welfare
of minorities for the sake of bringing into existence a unitary sovereign
independent state at the earliest possible date. On the other hand,

1 See the Surv&yfor 1925, vol. i, p. 354.

3 On this point see the colloquy between Monsieur Ponsot and the Per-
manent Mandates Commission in the minutes of the Permanent Mandates
Commission, Twenty-Second Session (November-December 1932), pp. 263-5.